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By DARRELL COMPTON 
and JOE HOPKINS 

Volunteers from Mrs. Re¬ 
becca Laughlin’s sociology 
classes have opened their crime 
prevention campaign in public and 
private elementary schools. 

Between 30-35 members of 
Concerned Students for Crime 
Prevention (CSCP) will alert a- 
bout 5,000 children to the - dan¬ 
gers of crime. From these 5,000 
students Mrs. Laughlin hopes the 
information will spread to friends 
who did not see the program. 

The entire youth population 
should know about the^rimepre¬ 
vention program, she said. 

Quoting crime statistics, she 
said about 23 per cent of chil¬ 
dren committing crimes are be¬ 
low the age of 10. 

Sponsor of the crime preven¬ 
tion program organized is the 
Tyler Criminal Justice Associa¬ 
tion. The association furnished 
the costs of newsletters and pen¬ 
cils for distribution to element¬ 
ary students. 

The newsletter, Concerned 
Students for Crime, covers safe- 


Freshmen to elect officers 


Officers for the freshman 
class will be named in the Oct. 
9 election. Voting booths in the 
Student Lounge will be open to all 
students with ID cards from i 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

A new president, vice-presi¬ 
dent and secretary will be named 
from seven candidates. If a run¬ 
off election is necessary, Stu¬ 
dent Seante President Raines 
Miller said it would be Oct. 11. 

Candidates for president are: 

Richard Goad of Tyler, Jon 
Hazel of Hawkins and Kathann 
LaFerney of Tyler. 

For vice-president: David 
Covnet of Tyler; Freeman Ster¬ 
ling of Tyler. 

For secretary: Susan Amason 
of Whitehouse; Sheryl Scar¬ 
borough of Tyler. 

Students will vote in voting 
machines furnished by Smith 
County officials. TJC is allowed 
to use the machines twice a 
year, Mrs. Heaton said. 

Miller asks students to vote 


between classes to avoid over¬ 
crowding during activity period. 


Construction begins 
on $1.25 million building 


Campaigning against crime 

Sociology student Madeline Ward, Tyler sophomore, 
discusses a Concerned Students for Crime (CSCP) 
newsletter with one of the more than 5,000 elementary 
students the letters will reach. Mrs. Rebecca Laughlin’s 
sociology students distribute crime-prevention news¬ 
letters and pencils when they speak to classes in public 
and private schools. (Staff photo by Randy Joslin) 

CSPC begins campaign 
in elementary schools 


ty procedures, explaining what to 
do in critical situations. It lists 
telephone numbers for emergen¬ 
cies--police, fire and sheriff’s 
departments and ambulance ser¬ 
vices. 

The newsletter itemizes 
“do’s and don’ts’’ in emergency 
situations. Children test them¬ 
selves through a check list. 

The group’s crime prevention 
efforts also reach older students. 

Indirectly, CSCP reaches the 
15-17 year old group. Mrs. Laugh¬ 
lin says this age group makes up 
only 5.8 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, but is responsible for more 
than 12 per cent of all crimes 
committed. 

One project aimed at the 15-17 
year old group is the establish¬ 
ment of police clubs in high 
schools. This project is directed 
by Law Enforcement Students 
Association (LESA) in con¬ 
junction with CSCP. Mrs. Laugh¬ 
lin was instrumental in form¬ 
ing LESA last spring. 

She also taught the crime 
prevention program during the 
summer at the National Crime 
Institute in Louisville, Ky. 


Construction of a $1.25 mil¬ 
lion Genecov Science and Art 
Building is to begin immediate¬ 
ly, according to President H. E. 
Jenkins. 

The three-level structure will 
be built in the area east of Gentry 
Gymnasium. 

McKinney-Parker Construct¬ 
ion Co. contractors have begun 
moving construction equipment 
on campus. 

“Areas between Potter Hall 
and the Fine Arts Building and 
parking areas on Mahon Street 
have been fenced for student 
safety,” Dr. Jenkins said. 

While actual building costs 
are estimated at $1.25 million, 
'Dr. Jenkins said the total pro¬ 
ject cost could run as high as $2 
million including costs of labora¬ 
tory equipment, moving and re¬ 
modeling of present structures. 

Arches and three outside 
stairways will accentuate the 
building exterior. 

“The exterior is in tradi¬ 
tional character that will be har¬ 
monious with existing structures 
on campus, according to Charles 
Hanna of David Wilcox archi¬ 
tectural firm. 

The upper division of the 
building will be even with the 
level of Vaughn Library. The 
median floor will be level with 
the Fine Arts Building. A lower 
level contains unfinished space. 

The new building is named the 
Aleck Genecov Science and Art 
Building in memory of Aleck 
Genecov. His widow, Mrs. Hilda 
Genecov, contributed a “size¬ 
able amount toward its construct - 
ion,” President Jenkins said. 

The building will contain eight 
pure science laboratories for 
biology, chemistry, and physics, 
and one geology laboratory and 
work rooms. 

One lecture area with seat¬ 
ing capacity of 120 and two small- 

Artist at Work 

Competing with other 
art students in a design 
project is Karen Judeck, 
Tyler sophomore. Mrs. 
Charline Wallis’ art stu¬ 
dents designed Indian 

symbqls to identify TJC 
films. George Aiken, 

chief technician of TJC 
films and tapes, will se¬ 
lect the designs that “look 
good on the 
(Staff photo by 


er classrooms are in the plans. 

Three art laboratories and 
approximately 20 faculty offices 
will be included, said Hanna. 

Estimated completion date is 
December 1974, he said. 


The 46,000 square - foot struc - 
ture is approximately 1,000 feet 
smaller than Vaughn Library. 
♦ Hanna said 4,000 square feet 
will be unfinished space due to 
construction costs. 


Aiken selects designs 
for film identification 


George Aiken, chief techni¬ 
cian of TJC films and tapes, is 
selecting art designs to be shown 
on all TJC educational films. 
Art students of Mrs. Charline 
Wallis made the designs. 

Each art design uses the In¬ 
dian symbol to identify films of 
a TJC production. The-symbol 
will be on all reels shown in 
the library and all TJC films 
shown to the public, Aiken said. 

Aiken is testing each of the 13 
designs on film. He will “select 


all those that look good on the 
screen.” He is looking for those 
with the best coloring and appear¬ 
ance as identification symbols. 
Aiken and Mrs. Wallis said they 
would compile all designs in a 
film to show future art students. 

Mrs. Wallis believes “the 
project brings the student in 
contact with commercial and ad¬ 
vertising design. It teaches him 
to meet the requirements and 
restrictions of a client by fol¬ 
lowing specific directions.” 


■ ■ ■ V« ■ J I VI v w 

Eden was real, says Stewart 


By KAY GRQOMS 

The Garden of Eden was 
real, says an authority who 
has spent six years of his 
young 28 in Biblical study. 

“I believe the Garden of 
Eden was a real place and 
Adam and Eve were real peo¬ 
ple,” says Jim Stewart, di¬ 
rector of the Presbyterian 
Bible Chair. 

“It is not just a symbolic 
stohy in the Bible.” The 
friendly, immaculately dress¬ 
ed student leader was so em¬ 
phatic in his statement that it 
banished all doubts. 

Stewart has the answer to 
the Garden’s exact location. 
“The Bible explains exactly 
where the Garden was. It was 


12 miles south of the ancient 
city of Ur, between the junc¬ 
tion and separation 7 of two riv¬ 
ers identified as the Tigris 
and Euphrates. 

“Two other rivers are 
mentioned but they are 
believed to be branches of 
the first two.” 

Archeology reinforces the 
Bible regarding the location of 
the Garden. The region is also 
known as the Fertile Crescent 
of Mesopotamia Region, gen¬ 
erally agreed to be the cradle 
of man. 

The Garden of Eden was 
not only real, but Stewart de¬ 
scribes it as no ordinary 
place: 

“Surrounded by rivers, the 
area is very fertile. The soil 
consists of silt deposited by 
the rivers when thev overflow. 


“This would lend truth to 
the statement that the Garden 
of Eden was a lush, green 
place with lots of vegetation. 
The Bible states that the Lord 
made trees of every form good 
for food and pleasant to look 
at. One river surrounds a land 
containing gold and onyx.” 

Eden was not only a beau¬ 
tiful place to see but also a 
pleasant place to be. Man did 
not have to work hard to bring 
forth food from the ground. 
Only after man yielded to 
temptation did he have to sweat 
and toil. 

How did man physically 
stray from the Garden to in¬ 
habit other parts of the world? 

Adam’s descendants are 
believed to have migrated to 
other parts of Europe, Africa 
and Asia. 


Traces of an early people 
have been discovered in Swaz¬ 
iland, Africa. These may have 
been Adam’s descendants. 

“These people attained 
quite a degree of civilization, 
according to the Bible. They 
learned the use of copper, 
iron and brass during Adam’s 
930-yara life. Many of his 
descendants were skilled in 
the use of musical instruments 
such as the lyre. 

One of his descendants, 
Cain, is said to have built a 
city named Enoch to possibly 
equal those of Greece and 
Rome. 

The Garden of Eden was 
an extraordinary, real place 
that cradled man’s beginnings 
and led to the establishment 
of societies over the entire 
earth. 
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Clubs benefit campus, Tyler 

Fraternities, sororities and campus clubs provide some 
valuable campus and community services. 

Clubs invite closeness between students and encourage in¬ 
volvement in campus activities. 

As two examples, on campus the Apache Guard Association 
assists handicapped students to and from classes by carrying 
their books and- guiding wheel chairs. Las Mascaras Club pro¬ 
duces plays on and off campus that would do credit to any college. 

On a community level fraternities and sororities have given 
blood, Christmas parties in local hospitals and convalescent 
homes, and food to the Salvation Army. They have assisted in 
community' charity campaigns. They exceeded their $500 quota in 
the United Fund drive, had Easter egg hunts for retarded children, 
provided transportation for handicapped elementary students, 
helped in clean up work on Bellwood Lake - - to name a few. 

But to inform the campus population of activities and to re¬ 
cruit more club members, clubs need publicity. Publicity of 
activities and services increases memberships. But clubs must 
take the initiative in reporting activities to the TJC News. 

Every club could have a public relations representative to 
report coming and past activities on a regular basis. These repre¬ 
sentatives could contact the TJC News in the journalism departs 
ment and let the public know about activities and projects. < 

News hours are from 9 a.m.-4 p.m. daily. Their office is P-204. 

Organizations must report their activities at least a week in 
advance because of publication deadlines. Future events are usually 
more newsworthy than past events. 

Since fraternities and sororities provide service for community 
and campus, they deserve recognition. 


Watergate reveals crimes 

* 

Though the Watergate hearings continue quietly on the back 
pages of newspapers, the crime itself is far bigger than those 
involved would like to have the public think. 

The break-in at the Democratic National Committee head¬ 
quarters is only part of a major crime. 

The three-inch thick list of secret contributions and un¬ 
disclosed expenditures is another angle. 

There could be others. 

The ordinary citizen cannot help but wonder what would 
happen to him if he were caught in a federal crime of comparative 
minor magnitude. 


&Pac//e, /hauMx. 


To the Reader: 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from reg¬ 
ularly enrolled day students. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is deletion of po¬ 
tentially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
language. 

Polls show letters are the 
most widely read of all the con¬ 
tents. 

The TJC News offers this 
page to students and encourages 


its readers to express their 
opinions as long as they are not 
libelous. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Editors ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone numbers. 


Editors, 
Tracy Owens 
Sue Pearson 


U.S. foreign policy 
clashes with reality 


(Editor’s note: A former first 
sergeant in the U. S. Air Force, 
Charles Larkin looks back at 
Nixon’s trip to China.) 

By CHARLES LARKIN 

When Air Force One touched 
down in China with the largest 
group of the executive branch to 
travel to any foreign nation, every 
American life was affected for 
years to come. 

Not only can this generation 
say, “I viewed the ceremonies 
on television,” but we know we 
will be paying for the trip and 
ceremonies for many years. 

What will be the benefits from 
the opening of the doors to China? 

1. Trade. Already contact has 
been made with the local cigar¬ 
ette and cigar venders to receive 
American tobacco. Will the little 
notice that must be put on our 
American tobaccos concerning ill 
effects of nicotine be printed on 
their packages? 

2. Medical research. Per¬ 
haps. But the idea of having 
needles stuck into nerve centers 
is not my idea of health im¬ 


provement. 

3. China art and education. 
This is a definite benefit as 
some of the finest jade, gold and 
screen paintings come from the 
Far East. 

4. Peace. Don’t let this word 
lure you into a false world. Al¬ 
though Americans now enjoy the 
first peace in many years, this 
is not one of the benefits we will 
get from China. 

She has entirely too many 
people in a given amount of space 
to keep from border hopping. 

She also has warm water 
ports, something Russia badly 
needs. 

Hopefully China will be a de¬ 
terrent to the “Big Bear” or 
‘‘Red Star” but an unknown 
agreement could place the United 
States in a position of being out¬ 
guessed and outplayed by both 
nations. 

These possible benefits are a 
few of many that could come from 
the first visit to China. 

But there remains the ques¬ 
tion--Did the cost of friendship 
to other nations, the payment of 
monies to gain this friendship 
justify the means? 


Reporters give opinions on free college education 


Everything free 
not what youth 
really needs 


Three sophomore reporters 
look at the question of free 
education extending into the col¬ 
lege level. 

Educating youth 
is public right, 
responsibility 

By DOROTHY WOODWARD 

Free education at the college 
level could produce a public bet¬ 
ter prepared to cope with today’s 
complicated society 

The present public school 
system turns out under-educated 
individuals, at best. 

Educators admit that students 
are passed on up the grade lad¬ 
der according to age, regardless 
of whether they have passed the 
minimum requirements for pro¬ 
motion. When the public demands 
it, the system will refuse to 
certify unqualified students and 
high school graduates will be 
ready for college. • 

Colleges should not be ex¬ 
pected to do the high school’s 
job, but the qualified student 
with a definite educational aim 
should be able to attend college. 

His country needs trained 
minds. If the public educates a 
few freeloaders, it will also 
raise the level of competency of 
the adult it releases to the world. 

Scholarships provide too lit¬ 
tle help in most cases. Going to 
college is a full time job--and 
should be. Students trying to work 
to meet expenses are limiting 
their time for inquisitive study. 

It is the consicentious student 
who becomes a dropout if he does 
not have sufficient time for study. 
It shouldn’t happen. Free college 
education should allow him to 
function as a full time student. 

Improvement of requirements 
for high school graduation and 
financial help for qualified stu¬ 
dents who want a college educa¬ 
tion are a public right and a pub¬ 
lic responsibility. 


By KAY GROOMS 

Free public education through 
tygh school was one of the great¬ 
est things to happen in America. 
But there is a limit to every¬ 
thing. 

Let’s not lose our intellectual 
freedom by allowing free educa¬ 
tion to extend beyond high school. 

Anyone who really wants to 
learn and make it in the world 
is willing to work or borrow and 
pay back later. The “pay or don’t 
go” proposition of college weeds 
out the “I don’t care” and the 
“Oh, it’s free” and skims off the 
top of those who care enough to 
earn their way. 

Of course the main argument 
for the free college fantasy is, 
“Let’s give everybody a chance. 
If they can’t afford it, we’ll give 
it to them.” - 

If anyone wants an education 
enough, he can get it. There are 
enough scholarships and financial 
aids available to supply the mul¬ 
titudes. 

There are already too many 
freeloaders. If someone (who 
ends up to be you and I) pays 
tuition for these bums, do you 
think they will appreciate it? 

The classroom is sacred or 
should be regarded so. He that 
wishes to learn, let him do so with 
no interference from his neigh¬ 
bor. That’s where the freeloader 
comes in. He destroys all sem¬ 
blance of learning in the class¬ 
room. By utter lack of interest 
he takes away from the learning 
atmosphere. 

Look at our high schools!How 


many classes did you have where 
you never really learned any¬ 
thing? It may not always have 
been the-fault of the teacher. It 
could have been the student who 
usually skips but decided to come 
to class for a change. Usually 
not much learning takes place in 
such an atmosphere. 

This attitude would be more 
prevalent in college if everyone 
were allowed a free ticket to 
class. Rather than giving every¬ 
one a chance, we would be taking 
away from his chances to, learn. 

Colleges should never lose 
their intellectural superiority by 
allowing free college education 
to squirm in under the title 
“Free Learning.” This restrict¬ 
ion on learning would inhabit the 
nation with a bunch of empty- 
headed nobodies with degrees. 

All-way education 
should contain 
some 'if clauses 

By PAT TURNER 

4 

When the final day of high 
school has ended and the student 
has received his diploma, he be¬ 
gins a new life. It’s a life which 
allows him to be on his own. He 
has three choices: go to college, 
work, or go into the armed ser¬ 
vices. 

Many prefer college for a 
better career. Others who found 
high school a bore are glad to be 
out and do not want any part of 
school as long as, they live. 

Then there are many bright, 
eager young students overlooked 
simply because they cannot afford 
a college education. 

Why lose bright potentials? 
There should be solutions to help 
these talented youths. How about 


free college education? 

Free education would be a 
good thing for students who want 
to better themselves. 

Free education would help 
students who cannot afford the 
costs of an education. 

But free education also has 
its problems. 

If free education is given to 
certain students, then all others 
would feel cheated and demand a 
free education. 

Free college education sounds 
like a good idea for a cause. 
But since the education would be 
free, a student could go anywhere 
he desired. Students would tend 
to go places they could enjoy-- 
which might mean out of state or 
even cross country. 

Those from other countries 


would hear of the free education 
in the states and come over. 
These foreign students plus A- 
mericans in college to keep from 
working would create a problem 
the federal government could not 
finance. 

Free education could be a good 
idea only if: 

(A) Students must be Amer¬ 
ican citizens (B) Students must 
pay housing fees (C) Students 
must pass a certain test to be 
admitted (D) Students receiving 
free education must attend local 
schools. 

This would clear some major 
problems to the free education 
question. 

Free education may be a real¬ 
ity. if free college education does 
become a reality, no one will be 
overlooked. 


Tijler Junior College Hews 
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Students to vote on homecoming queen nominees 


An all-student election Oct. 
9 in the Student Lounge will 
name the five finalists for the 
homecoming queen. All day stu¬ 
dents are eligible to vote on 
presentation of their identifica¬ 
tion cards, according to the di¬ 
rector of student activities, Mrs. 
Clare Heaton. 

Voting booths will be open 
from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. for stu¬ 
dents’ convenience, she said. 

From the 27 candidates, the 


top five will advance to the Oct. 11 
runoff election. 

The queen and four runner- 
ups will be chosen in the Oct. 
11 election. 

Candidates and organizations 
they represent are: 

Diane Baker of Orange, Den¬ 
tal Hygiene; Becky Bennett of 
Dallas, Alpha Tau Omega and 
Phi Beta Epsilon; Belinda Black- 


stock of Dallas, Delta Upsilon 
and Tau Kappa; June Blakely of 
Grand Saline, Epsilon Delta Pi; 
Vicki Bratcher of Dallas, Circle 
K. 

Other candidates: Cindy Clark 
of Tyler, German Club; Lynn 
Davis of Wharton, Rodeo Club; 
Pam Dickey of Farmersville, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon and Sans Sou- 
ci; Cathy Groh of Dallas, Tex¬ 
as Eastern School of Nursing; 
Susan Gulley of Suiphur Springs, 


Apache Belles; Collett Halbert of 
Kaufman, Home Economics Club. 

Janna Hamilton of Aberthy, 
Vaughn Hall; Ruby Hinson of 
Gilmer, Baptist Student Union; 
Lesa Jones of Gilmer, Claridge 
Hall; Britt Lamb of Overton, 
Chi Alpha; Terry Lawnicrak of 
Arlington, Zeta Phi Omega 
and Pikes; Julia Lincoln of Ty¬ 
ler, Recreational Leadership; 

Cindy Mitchell of Tyler, Tri-C. 


Teena Muessig of Garland, 
Cheerleaders; Fran Rash of 
Grand Saline, Apache Band; Glen¬ 
da Taft of Alpha Delta Sigma and 
Alpha Tau Alpha; Terri Tyner of 
Tyler, Singing Apaches; Vicki 
Vicars of Dallas, Holley Hall. 

Also Cheree Washmonof Van, 
Las Mascaras; Kathy Weiss of 
Tyler, Wesley Foundation; Joy 
Williams of Fort Worth, TJC 
Publications; and Joy Woods of 
Austin, Bateman Hall. 





SPECIAL GOOD THRU OCT. 9 
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1325 E. 5th 


The weekend. And you’ve got a little time 
to spend. Any way you want. Good times, 
good friends. And Coca-Cola to help 
make it great. 

It’s the real thing. Coke. 


Bottled under thf iiithonlv «>l I he Coca Cola Company by TYLER COCA COLA BOTTLING COMPANY 


Phi Beta Epsilon to become 
national sister sorority 


Lucky Day 


Four lucky students--(left) Nobuko 
Odahara, Japan sophomore; Howard 
Norris, Tyler sophomore; Britt Lamb, 
Overton sophomore; " Tony Hoffman, 
Palestine sophomore--get pay-backs 
from Mrs. June Thompson at College 
Books. Total repayment came to more 


than $80. Pay-backs equal the total 
amount students paid for all books 
this semester. These four were win¬ 
ners in the drawing. Top winner was 
Hoffman with $49.84. 

(Staff photo by Kerry Yancey) 


Bronaugh 

Charlie Bronaugh of Tyler 
has been named new president of 
Circle K, a campus organization 
affiliated with Rose City Kiwanis 
of Tyler. 

Other officers announced are 


Tyler Book Store 


'’Readers 

Make 

Leaders ” 

2127 S. BROADWAY 


Phi Beta Epsilon sorority has 
accepted an invitation from Alpha 
Tau Omega fraternity to join 
their national sister organiza¬ 
tion. 

They will be known as the 
Little Sisters of the Maltese 
Cross after their initiation in 
November. 

Phi Beta Epsilon is the first 
TJC sorority to affiliate on a 
Little Sister status, paying it 
another way, Vice President 
Becky Bennett calls it a “new 
and exciting dimension to 
women’s organizations at TJC.’’ 

Their new status will mean 
Phi Beat Epsilon will no longer 
wear the tag of “local’’ or “so¬ 
cial,’’ says President Debbie 
Kleitz. 

When the Little Sisters of 
Maltese Cross transfer to a‘uni¬ 
versity where an ATO chapter 
is on campus, they can continue 
to be members of the Little 
Sisters and work with ATO. 

Rush Chairman Sarah Smith 
says this future bond with ATO 
can be one of the most valuable 
assets of their new status. 

The decision to adopt a chap¬ 
ter of Little Sisters of the Mal¬ 
tese Cross was mutual. Both 
Phebee and ATO felt it would 
be an opportunity to work even 
more closely with TJC and the 
Tyler community. 

On a community level last 
year, ATO worked in the Tyler 
Fair, collected for the United 
Fund and were guards and driv¬ 
ers in the Texas Rose Festival 
parade, Student Senate Repre¬ 
sentative for ATO, Hank Egliht 
said. 

As a summer project, Eg¬ 
liht said ATO joined hundreds of 
other ATO’s from other chapters , 
in donating blood to the Shrine 
Burn Institute in Galveston. 

Miss Kleitz and ATO Pres¬ 
ident John Bailey reviewed the 
Maltese Cross constitution from 
ATO national headquarters. They 
agreed the financial require¬ 
ments will remain the same as 
they were in Phi Beta Epsilon. 

ATO faculty Sponsor John 
Wright has enthusiastically en- 


is Circle K 

Vice President Stan Ewing of 
Dallas, Secretary Carol Porter 
of Dallas and Treasurer Velvet 
Stillwell of Plano. 

Faculty sponsor is electronic 
instructor Fred Debenport. 

Bronough says a membership 
drive will be in effect all year. 
Members may join by contacting 
any of the officers or merely 
attending one of their 6:30 p.m. 
Thursday meetings. Circle K 
meets every Thursday except 
holidays at Campus Christian 
Center. 

Circle K is open to both men 
and women, Bronough said. 

On a community level, pro¬ 
jects include taking hot lunches 
to elderly persons, coaching a 
fourth grade football team at Bell 
Elementary School, and partici- 


dorsed this new organization as 
a “constructive addition to ATO 
and Phebee.’’ 

The Pheebee chapter of the 
Little Sisters of the Maltese 
Cross will initiate their new 
members and issue charters and 
national pins at the conclusion of 
pledgeship in November, Miss 
Kleitz said. 


president 

pating in a big buddy program 
with the Tyler Police Depart¬ 
ment’s juvenile division. 

Circle K members also spend 
a few hours each week with 
“kids who’ve been in trouble with 
the law,’’ Bronough said. 

Circle K plans its own pro¬ 
jects and activities but Bronough 
says it receives support from 
the Rose City Kiwanis Club. 
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Country-western show 


Wesley to host 


Concert stars Osborne Brothers Monday supper 


The Osborne Brothers, 
“Grand Ole Opry” recording 
stars, will headline a country- 

Christian group to plan 
events in workshop 

The Christian Science In¬ 
formal Group of TJC has an¬ 
nounced a 3 p.m. Sunday work¬ 
shop at the Wesley Foundation 
library. 

The workshop, according to 
President Walter Grider, is to 
“prepare members for planning 
activities to share with the col¬ 
lege.” 

Grider says these activities 
will center around solving prob¬ 
lems on today’s campus. 

He said Don Ledbetter, re¬ 
gional assistant from Dallas, will 
conduct the workshop. 

Grider wants to see all Chris¬ 
tian Science preference students 
at the Sunday workshop. 
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western concert Thursday, Oct. 

11 in Wagstaff Gymnasium. 

Other performing stars are 
Tony Douglas and the Shrimpers, 
Jimmie C. Newman and Yvonne 
Jones. 

The Student Senate and KLTV- 
Channel 7 will co-produce the 
2 1/2 hour concert, according to 
Edwin Fowler, executive admin¬ 
istrative assistant and dean of 
student life. 

Curtain time is 8 p.m. - -doors 
open at 7:15 p.m. There are no 
reserved seats, Fowler said. 

“First come, first served,” 
he added. “We’re moving in 600 
chairs and with bleachers we 
should be able to seat 4,000 
persons.” 

Tickets are $2 advance sale 
or $3 at the door. Children under 

12 years are $1 advance, $2 at 
the door. 

Tickets are on sale now at 
the Student Activities Office in the 
Student Lounge, Sears Roebuck 
and Co., Montgomery Ward and 
Co. and the Melody Shops. Ad¬ 
vance sale will close at 4 p.m. 
the day of the concert. 

In conjunction with the coun¬ 
try-western concert, the Rodeo 
Club’s annual fall rodeo will be 
Oct. 12-13 at Chapel Hill Arena, 
according to Kenneth Lewis, dean 
of admissions and registrar. 

Sonny and Bobby Osborne 
joined the world famous “Grand 
Ole Opry” in Nashville Aug. 1964 
and now live in Nashville. After 
recording for MGM for seven 
years, they signed with Decca 
Records in 1963. Some of their 


hit recordings are “Ruby,” “Up 
This Hill and Down,” “Making 
Plans,” “Rocky Top,” “Tennes¬ 
see Hound Dog” and “Georgia 
Pineywoods.” 

The Osbornes were voted the 
nation’s top vocal group in 1971- 
72 by Country Music Association. 

Bobby Osborne sings high 
lead, tenor and plays mandolin. 
Sonny sings baritone, writes ar¬ 
rangements for the group and 
plays his own invention--the six 
string banjo. 

Tony Douglas has appeared 
on Cowtown Hoedown in Fort 
Worth as a regular performer 
and was with Louisiana Hayride 
in Shreveport three years. 

Douglas travels with his band, 
The Shrimpers. The sounds come 
from a lead guitar, steel guitar, 
bass and drums. 

His latest Dot Record re¬ 
lease is “My Last* Day.” Other 
favorites are “His ’N Hers,” 
“Shrimpin’,” “Did I Say Some¬ 
thing Wrong, “Mention My 
Name,” “Heart,” “Love Is the 
Reason,” “Home Away From 


Home,” “That’s What I Get” 
and “Thank You for Touching 
My Life.” 

Douglas is known as “Mis¬ 
ter Nice Guy” of country mu¬ 
sic, a title given him by disc 
jockeys. He is an East Texan, 
born near Martins Mill. 

Louisiana born Jimmie C. 
Newman joined the “Grand Ole 
Opry” in 1956 to add cajun flavor 
to the group. “Alligator Man,” 
“Louisiana Saturday Night,” 
“Jole Blon” and “Bayou Talk” 
are cajun songs he recorded. 

Other Newman hit records are 
“A Fallen Star,” “Cry CryDar- 
lin’,” “Blue Lonely Winter,” 
“Good Time Charlie’s Got the 
Blues” and “The Kind of Love 
I Can’t Forget.” 

The Osbornes were born six 
years apart in Hyden, Ky. They 
began their careers at Radio 
Station WPFB, Middletown, O- 
hio, but only became a team in 
1953 after Bobby Osborne’s dis¬ 
charge from the U. S. Marine 
Corps. They have played to au¬ 
diences all over the world. 


for all signees 

Methodist Student Center will 
host a free supper at 6:30 p.m. 
Monday in Wesley Foundation. 

The Rev. David Diller, min¬ 
ister of Liberty Hill United Meth¬ 
odist Church, will be guest speak¬ 
er. Members of Cedar Street 
United Methodist Church will 
provide the meal, according to 
MSC Director Harvey Becken- 
dorf. 

Beckendorf asks interested 
students to sign by noon Monday 
in the Wesley Center. 

Students of all faiths are 
invited, Beckendorf said. 

Methodist churches in Tyler 
sponsor these suppers each 
month with various guest speak¬ 
ers. 

Beckendorf says the aim of 
these programs is to “encourage 
communication among persons 
of all denominations.” 


New fraternity seeks pledges 
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For the unpledged man, a 
new fraternity to be organized 
the week of Oct. 2Q “could be 
the answer,” says its sponsor. 

Acacia, the new national fra¬ 
ternity, will be organized under 
the direction of Counselor Thom¬ 
as Tooker and national repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“It is a social fraternity gear¬ 
ed to function in many service 
areas,” explained its sponsor. 
“Actuall, it is a social-service 
combination fraternity.” 

“Rahter than a beer-drinking 
group, Acacia is a serious or¬ 
ganization, so we’re looking for 
a more mature group of 15 to 
20 men.” 

The first meetings will be 
at 7 p.m. Oct. 22 in the Student 
Center Lounge and at 10 a.m. 
Oct. 23 in J129. 

Tooker and Executive Direct¬ 
or Harvey Logan and Dick Shif- 
fer, national representative, 
will be present to answer ques¬ 
tions and to interview prospective 
members. 

Other meetings will be at 11 
a.m. Oct. 23 through the rest 
of the day and 8 a.m. Oct. 24 



in the Student Center Lounge. 
Pledging will begin Oct. 25. 

“Joining Acacia will be by 
invitation only as with any fra¬ 
ternity,” Tooker noted. “High 
school grade averages are check¬ 
ed because one must have an 
above average to join.” 

Personality and other quali¬ 
ties also play important ro)es, 
he said. 

“We look at what a student 
has done and what he’d like to 
do,” he continued. “We’d like to 
take good men and make them 
better.” 

Tooker also said new mem¬ 
bers can build the fraternity 
their own way. They do not have 
to adhere to traditions. 

“It is a self-improvement, 
serious organization hoping to 
work in harmony with other men, 
yet it will not overlap with other 
fraternities.” 

TJC will be the first junior 
college in Texas to form a col¬ 
ony. Tooker said TJC was chosen 
because it is know for “its 
quality students and it already has 
national fraternities--something 
relatively rare in junior col¬ 
leges.” 

Acacia was founded in 1904 
at the University of Michigan by 
a group of 14 Master Masons. 
However, one does not have to be 
a Mason to join. Similar in at¬ 
titudes to that of the Masonic 


groups, no hazing is permitted. 

Tooker, himself a Master Ma¬ 
son, said 16 faculty and admin¬ 
istrative members on campus are 
Masons. 

Rather than the normal three - 
word patter, Acacia is designated 
by one Greek word meaning “ev¬ 
erlasting life.” 

Fifty-two chapters have been 
established across the United 
States with headquarters in 
Boulder. 

Area chapters are in opera¬ 
tion at the University of Texas 
at Austin, East Texas State Uni¬ 
versity and Stephen F. Austin 
University. There are 2,000 ac¬ 
tive members and 27,000 alumni, 
Tooker said in quoting statistical 
backing the TJC colony could 
expect. 
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Tennis boom 
slams TJC 


Apaches face talented Ranger 


By Steve Knight $ 

Tennis as a participation sport is growing in full 
swing on campus. 

With television coverage of matches such as Wimble¬ 
don and Forest Hills and the increased publicity sur¬ 
rounding the Bobby Riggs victories and defeats, players 
are flocking to the nets to imitate the forms of their 
favorite pros. 

Once the sport of the country club set, modern 
tennis had its birth in 1873 at a garden party in Wales. 
Maj. Walter C. Winfield gets credit for today’s version. 

The. original tennis, however, was first played in 
Egypt, sometime around 500 B. C. 

Whether today’s players are taking up the sport 
for fun and recreation or for physical fitness, they are 
buying equipment to play it. 

Tennis goods sales are 30 per cent above any other 
sporting equipment on the market, according to a recent 
report of the International Lawn Tennis Federation. 

Beginning players can now start the game fully 
equipped for about $15 or the price of a good football or 
basketball. This price includes a racquet and a can of 
balls, according to a recent poll of a local sporting goods 
store. 

For the Riggs type who likes to go into something 
all the way, tennis can be started for around $170 or 
about the cost of one month’s car payment. 

This price includes a $70 racquet, $22 for shoes, 
$35 for a pair of double knit shorts and all other ac¬ 
cessories available. 

After buying equipment, tennis players may be 
disappointed to find only 29 public courts and 16 private 
courts to use. 

TJC has four of these courts. Due to campus 
improvement the present courts will be made into 
parking facilities but from the improvement will come 
eight new courts. 

The four extra courts will relieve some of the prob¬ 
lems of getting a court on campus. With 197 tennis 
students and conference tennis team, the courts may 
stay all tied up. 


By PAT TURNER 

Ranger College will test the 
Apaches Saturday at Rose 
Stadium in the second game of 
the conference season. 

Last year the Apaches had to 
come from behind in order to beat 
the Rangers 19-15 and the na¬ 
tionally ranked Rangers seem to 
be strong contenders in the con¬ 
ference race. 

The Rangers carry a 3-1 
record into Saturday’s game los¬ 
ing last week to Wharton. 

Backfield coach Wayne Hill 
says, “They have a fine ball 
club. They have a good size and 
a fine defense with an offense 
that has good speed and passing.” 

The Apaches played their first 
conference game Thursday in a 
game under rainy conditions, fill¬ 
ed with fumbles and miscues. 

Two Apache mistakes was all 
No. 4 ranked Blinn needed to sew 
up the victory as they won their 
14th game in a row 14-0. 

The ’72 conference champ¬ 
ions, known for their stout de¬ 
fense, held the Apaches’ offense 
and did not allow them to estab¬ 
lish any ground game. 

The Buccaneers have not al¬ 
lowed a touchdown all year and 
only one field goal has been 
scored against them. 


The Tribe had one opportun¬ 
ity to score. Late in the third 
quarter the Apaches’ Tony San- 
done threw Buc quarterback Rod¬ 
ney McGee for a loss causing 
him to fumble. 

Guard Roger Swist recovered 
the fumble at the Blinn 38 setting 
up an Apache threat. 

The Apaches went to the air as 
quarterback Jim Hector hit Mark 
Robertson at the Blinn 6. 

The Apaches could not take 
the ball in for the score as the 
strong Blinn defense held the 
Tribe forcing them to give over 
the ball on downs. 

Blinn threatened twice in the 
first quarter but the defense held 
the Bucs twice as the first per¬ 
iod ended 0-0. 

The Buccaneers took advant¬ 
age of an Apache fumble in the 
second quarter on the Apache 25. 
With 5:14 remaining McGee hit 
tailback Louis Edmondson with 
a pass to put the Bucs ahead. 
The extra point was blocked and 
the Buccaneers held a 6-0 half¬ 
time lead. 

In the third quarter Blinn got 
the final score they needed to 
take the victory as the Apaches 
lost the ball on their own 14. 
Five plays later the Bucs scored. 
Blinn then tried for a two point 
conversion which was successful 


in upping their lead to 14-0. 

With time running out the 
Apaches began passing. Passes 
by Hector to halfback Pat Mason 
put the Apaches in Blinn terri¬ 
tory but the drive was halted. 

The Apaches’ running game 
was held to 42 yards as the 
strong Blinn defense dropped the 
Tribe for losses lowering the 
yards gained. 

Don Forte gained 48 yards 
before being sidelined in the 
second half due to an injury suf¬ 
fered in the NEO game. 

The rain-soaked offense’s 
bright spot was the passing of 
Hector. He hit on 8 of 20 oc¬ 
casions, gaining 119 yards for the 
Apaches. 

All of his passing yardage 
was in the second half as Hec¬ 
tor attempted only pne pass in the 
first half. 


Gentry Gym adds archery 
to list of weekend sports 


By JIM BOTHWELL 

Archery has been added to 
the list of sports available be¬ 
tween 1:30 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
Saturdays and Sundays in Gen¬ 
try Gymnasium. 

Students may check out e- 


Solid group returns to cage team 


quipment by presenting their ID 
cards. ID cards are also re¬ 
quired for admission, Program 
Director John Wheat said. 

Archery and tennis are out¬ 
side sports. Wheat said more 
badminton nets may also be set up 
outside if interest continues to 
increase as it has. 

Most popular sports for the 
women are trampoline, parallel 
bars and tumbling. The most 
popular sport with the men is 
basketball. 



By JAY RUMBELOW 

Head Coach Floyd Wagstaff’s 
basketball team has a solid nu¬ 
cleus with four starters return¬ 
ing from last year’s North Zone 
finalist team. 

Returning are Stanley Sligh, 
6-6 center, Milton Phillips, 6-6 


forward, and guards Mike Rich¬ 
ardson, 6-2, Vernon Evans, 6-2. 

Other sophomores returning 
are 6-3 Robert Owens, and Ru¬ 
fus Taylor, 6-2. Owens and Tay¬ 
lor, forwards, last season, have 
been switched to guard this year. 

Tom Crain and Jerry Wil¬ 
liamson, two of last year’s 
guards, changed colleges. Crain 
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plays baseball at TCU and Wil¬ 
liamson plays basketball at Pan- 
American University. 

The list of freshmen recruits 
include Robert Mackey, 6-7, De 
Ridder, La., Donald Hamilton 
6-5 and Maurice Black 6-5 both 
of St. Louis, Dick Denson, 6-4, 
from Robert E. Lee High School, 
James Burton, 6-4, Houston, and 
Will Whitely, 6-4, of Knox City. 

Coach Wagstaff and Assistant 
Coach Randall Milstead feel the 
conference crown “is up for 
grabs.” 

At the front of the pack they 
list Henderson County and Kil¬ 
gore College because of the top 
players these colleges recruited. 


About twice as many students 
last week showed up for the Sun¬ 
day activities as did Saturday 
afternoon, he said. 

Wheat said a total of 70 
students took advantage of the 
activities last week, slightly 
more than the opening weekend. 

The director said he has no 
plans for organizing tournaments 
or contests. He plans to keep 
it informal for enjoyment. Stu¬ 
dents use the gym on an individual 
basis from week to week. 

Other activities available are 
piano classes, table tennis and 
volleyball. 

The gymnasium will be closed 
homecoming weekend and on all 
school holidays. 
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’Look Homeward Angel’opens drama season 


By DEBBIE GEORGE 
and SHERI HICKS 

An expereinced cast of 19 
opens the drama season with 
“Look Homeward Angel” at 7:30 
p.m. Oct. 11, 12, 13 in Wise 
Auditorium. 

Tickets are $1.50 for adults 
and $1 for students. TJC stu¬ 
dents will be admitted free with 
their ID cards. 

Starring in the Clarence 
Strickland directed production is 
Danny Walters. Tyler freshman. 
Walters plays Eugene Gant, a 
young man trying to break away 
from the bonds of his overpro- 
tective mother Eliza Gant, play¬ 
ed by LaQuiiia Fentori. 

Walters played supporting 
roles in “Picnic” and “Desire 
Under the Elms.” Miss Fenton 
starred in “She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer and 
Elms.” 


To complicate the action, E- 
lize is married to a stonecutter, 
W. O. Gant, played by Larry 
Wuergler, who drinks heavily. 
Wuergler, Denver freshman, has 
appeared in local civic theater 
productions. 

Nick Wilkinson, Center soph¬ 
omore, plays Eugene’s brother 
Ben who knows deep inside he 
will never escape his family’s 
grasp. Wilkinson played leading 
roles last year in “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” “Desire Under the 
Elms,” and the children’s play. 

Catalyst in the action is Eu¬ 
gene’s girlfriend, Laura James, 
played by Lori Bardwell, Dain- 
gerfield sophomore. 


Another experienced actor is 
Debbie George, Waskom sopho¬ 
more, as Fatty Pert. Miss George 
held minor roles in “She Stoops 
to Conquer” and “Picnic.” 

Also adding to the cast, is 
Terrie Procell, Tyler sopho¬ 
more, as Eugene’s sister Helen 
Barton. Miss Procell held minor 
roles in “Picnic” and “Desire 
Under the Elms.” 

Pat Turner, Corpus Christi 
sophomore, plays as Luke Gant. 
Turner has had minor roles in 
“Picnic,” “She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer,” “Tale of Two Thinicals” 
and “Desire Under the Elms.” 

Other cast members are Fran 
Rash, Grand Saline freshman as 


Florry Mangle; James Coley, Ty¬ 
ler freshman as Will Pentland; 
John Threadgill, Dallas freshman 
as Hugh Barton and Carla Ford, 
Plano freshman as Mrs. Clatt. 

David Mako, Tyler freshman, 
plays Tarkington; Delmus Jef¬ 
fery, Tyler sophomore as Dr. 
Maguire; Kathy Weiss, Tyler 
freshman as Miss Brown; Susan 
Mayes, Midlothian freshman as 
Mrs. Snowden; Julie Lapington, 
Grand Saline freshman as Mad¬ 
ame Elizabeth; Russell Noland, 
Tyler freshman as Jake Clatt and 
David Clayton, Chicago freshman 
'as Mr. Farrell. 

Speech faculty assisting are 
Lawrence Birdsong, director of 


sound, John Wright, director of 
publicity, and Mrs. Jacque Shack¬ 
elford, costume design director. 

Also assisting are students 
Kathy Bright, director’s as¬ 
sistant, Cherree Washmon and 
Debbie O’Neal, properties and 
Davie Mako, stage manager. 

Director Strickland describes 
Ketti Fring’s play as “one of the 
most beautiful plays ever read.” 

It is adapted from Thomas 
Wolfe’s Pulitzer-prize winning 
novel. Setting for the play is a 
small boarding house in Alta- 
mont, N. C. in 1916. 

Mrs. Shackelford considers 
the costumes to be a real chal¬ 
lenge. 


“Desire Under the 


Math audio provides self-paced learning 
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The mathematics department 
has begun a new self teaching* 
audio program to help students 


learn mathematics. 

The usual teacher-paced lec¬ 
ture course is supplemented by a 


Entries due Tuesday 
for Oct. 12-13 rodeo 

Contestants in the Oct. 12-13 About 120 competitors are 


annual TJC Rodeo must return 
their entries to the registrar’s 
office by Tuesday, according to 
faculty sponsor Kenneth Lewis. 

Any high school or college 
student may pick up an entry 
blank in the registrar’s office, 
according to Lewis. 

Admission for the show be¬ 
ginning each night at 8 p.m. in 
the Chapel Hill Rodeo Arena is 
$1 for students and $2 for adults. 

Lewis suggests bull and bare- 
back riders complete their forms 
“as soon as possible since the 
events are limited to the first 15 
contestants. ” 
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expected in the six other un¬ 
limited events. These events in¬ 
clude calf roping, goat tying, 
ribbon roping, chute dogging, 
girls’ barrel racing and a group 
scramble in the steer saddling 
contest. 

“Professional judges will a- 
ward belt buckles to first and 
second place winners in each 
event,” he said. 

In addition, the highest scor¬ 
ing cowboy and cowgirl will re¬ 
ceive a prized $120 buckle. 

Entry fees are $10 for each 
event except the steer saddling 
contest. This event is free and 
consists o a team of three per¬ 
sons catching, saddling and riding 
a steer across the goal line. 

Because of an enlarged crowd 
last year of about 1,400, ? the 
rodeo was moved from the origi¬ 
nal Swan Arena to the new Chapel 
Hill rodeo grounds three miles 
west of Chapel Hill on the Hen¬ 
derson Highway. 

“We moved to the new and 
more comfortable location be¬ 
cause our rodeo has grown con¬ 
siderably in the past few years 
with more contestants and 
spectators,*” explained Lewis. 
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self-study program. 

Chairman of mathematics, 
Marvin Davis, says the “self- 
study program is designed to help 
students studying the fundament¬ 
als of math, college algebra, fi¬ 
nite mathematics and technical 
mathematics.” 

Instructional tapes explain 
and follow the books frame by 
frame. Each student masters as¬ 
signed lessons at his own pace. 

Students can start and stop 
tapes at any point, Davis said. 

Tapes are in two sets, about 
30 tapes in each. Tapes cover 
elementary and intermediate 
mathematics. 

Tutorial help sessions are on 
a voluntary basis. Tape record¬ 
ers are available in the language 
laboratories any time excluding 
Sunday. 

“From the student point of 
view, this system has several 
advantages over lecture instruct¬ 
ion,” says Academic Dean I. L. 
Friedman. 

“The student may work at his 
own rate, is not held back on 


material he already knows, can 
easily make up work he missed 
on his own time and can work 
when he wants to work.” 

Davis tested the learning val¬ 
ue of this program during the 
summer and found “results grat¬ 
ifying.” 

“We are thinking of offering 
this program as part of a regular 
class in j algebra this spring,” 
he said. 

If offered as part of a regu¬ 
lar class, students would meet 
regularly with the instructor, 
work at their own rate but have 
the advantage of an instructor 
to answer questions. 

This self-paced system of in¬ 
struction, explained Davis, is 
better than the dial-acces sys¬ 
tem in Vaughn Library because 

The program lets each stu¬ 
dent operate his own tape re¬ 
corder and have complete con¬ 
trol over all instructional ma¬ 
terial. This system provides him 
with instruction suited to his own 
particular need. 


Tommy Hawkins Johnny Hawkins Jim Berry 


Fingernails, pens become 
weapons against attackers 

A purse is a good weapon in 
itself. With one hand at the bot¬ 
tom and the other on top, swing 
upward. The neck and stomach 
are the best places to aim. 

Stomping on toes and driving a 
heel down on anyone coming from 
behind are other good defenses. 
Bring the leg up with force either 
to the front or rear attack. Aim 
for the knee. 

Have your car keys out and 
ready to open your car door. 
Get in quickly and lock the door. 
Don’t delay. Keys are a good 
weapon in case of attack. 

Turn around and walk the oth¬ 
er direction if a stranger walks 
up beside you. Get the license 
number of any car involved, the 
film reminded women. 

To stress his point that mo¬ 
lesting of women does occur in 
Tyler, Smith asked a student to 
relate a recent experience with 
a man who approached her on 
campus. 

Smith is a TJC graduate. He 
was a patrolman in Duncanville 
and Los Angeles and in 1970 
joined the Tyler Police Depart¬ 
ment. 


Fingernails and ballpoint pens 
are good weapons against attack, 
Tyler policeman J. B. Smith told 
TJC women in a safety film 
session. 

Demonstrations and a film on 
self protection for women Mon¬ 
day night was the first of Dean 
Eva Saunders’ program for cam¬ 
pus women. 

“A woman is never un¬ 
armed,” Smith told his 300-400 
feminine audience. Besides the 
fingernails and pens, anything in 
a woman’s purse can be a wea¬ 
pon. The idea is to surprise and 
alarm the attacker long enough 
to be able to run away. 

The film demonstrated ways 
to discourage “intruders.” 
These were: 

(1) Walk in the middle of the 
street or in well lighted areas 
when alone, (2) Never tell an 
unidentified caller that you are 
home alone, (3) Use only initials 
of first name on telephone list¬ 
ings and mailboxes when living 
alone, and (4) Invest in strong 
locks. 

The film also demonstrated: 
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